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THE COLLEGTOB HID JUT GB1TIG. 



Those who follow art, like other men, might be roughly di- 
vided into optimists and pessimists, according to thefr tem- 
perament, conditions, and the influence qf their particular per- 
sonal experience of life; but in so far as an artist is an artist, 
by the very nature of his calling, whether architect, painter, 
sculptor or other, he is necessarily brought constantly face to 
face with the direct social results and external aspects of the 
existing system of society, and he must, for good or for evil, be 
influenced by them. 

Art is universal, knowing no clime and no country, confined 
in no pent-up Utica and limited by.no boundaries. Her vota- 
ries are metropolitans, citizens of the civilized world, holding 
' the freedom of all cities and honored in all lands. That is to 
say, such is the theory with regard to art and artists ; the ideal 
which poets and philosophers entertain, and which may be real- 
ized — when the millennium comes. In the meantime, the prosy 
matter of fact is that art is developed and flourishes in any com- 
munity just so far as it is locally encouraged and sustained. 
Artists are bread-and-butter folk like the rest of us in this work- 
a-day world, whatever they may be in Utopia ; artists must live, 
and the existing system of society demands that they turn out 
work which shall.be bought and paid for — or else they must 
starve, Utopia notwithstanding. 

This introduces the commercial spirit in art. 

There is a desire for production for profit in fields artistic 
which in its operation is wasteful and debasing. Many an ar- 
tist has left his high estate. From being a creative idealist in 
whose eyes common things are transfigured and made sublime, 
who sees in the rising sun, like William Blake, an innumerable • 
heavenly host, the artist becomes a* machine; and seeing many 
others pursuing the same course, he feels the whip of competi- 
tion driving him to the struggle for existence, ever fiercer and 
more tragic. .Thus he feels the necessity of doing work con- 
sciously with intent to sell — that is, of doing less than his best 
— uninspired, commercial work done to order, to supply the de- 
mands of trade. If he has cherished dreams of great and sin- 
cere works, he must put them away from him unless he can 
face starvation. He goes into the commercial mill. He sells 
his soul. He finds the practice of serving Mammon so hardens 
into habit as to make him forget the dreams and aspirations of 
his youth. 

Do you know why we have so many artistic cripples ? It is 
because they had to grind at the threadmill before their bones 
were set. 

Another source of clogging discouragement is the clique- 
ing, intrigueing and scheming of sets and coteries; the push- 
ing forward of incompetents for social reasons ; the giving out 
of prizes and medals at exhibitions through wirepulling and 
logrolling. No wonder George Inness hated exhibition- jumbles 
and medal-frippery; no wonder Winslow Homer takes to the 
woods, or that serious men like Davies and others, who some ' 
day will take the place of these leaders, eschew cabals. How 
discouraging, how disheartening it is. for a young artist to see 



that his work cannot always speak for itself, but his toadying 
to some dealer or patron is of greater importance. He sees 
himself forced to be a flatterer or a trade hack. 

There is but one way of escape from this commercial spirit, 
so deadening to the cause of true Art. 

Let young artists of sufficient promise have ample opportu- 
nities afforded them to "arrive," before being burdened^with 
the overwhelming thought, how to keep the head above water. 

Scholarships of at least three years'- duration should be es- 
tablished at all good art institutions for promising students. 

Art lovers could best demonstrate their true patronage of 
art by taking care of a promising young artist for a few years 
and enable him to work out his own salvation without the tram- 
mels of the bill collector. 



What is a good counterfeit of Nature? What makes a 
landscape painting or marine of permanent value? 

Let us to the theory. 

The painting must convey to the mind the most forcible effect 
which can be produced from the various classes of scenery, this 
must be obtained by a most judicious selection of particular 
tints, and a skilful application of them to time and seasons. The 
soft and simple admixture of tone's must produce pleasure with- 
out astonishment. It must create on the mind a permanent im- 
pression. The technical methods must be forgotten in the sen- 
timents aroused. While the leading feature in the composition 
should be duly emphasized, the accessories should not be neg- 
lected and degraded to superfluities. It should possess har- 
mony arid simplicity. 

Thus far the theory. 

To take a painting by Corot and one by Winslow Homer 
proves how diverging the practice which applies this. Both 
have produced work that is perfect and abiding, and have done 
so by the extremes of technique. 

A painting that is filled with Nature's lights and shadows 
that has her truth of color, that has her open sky, that has her 
atmosphere, is the painting that grows upon us — as distinct 
from the wearying chromolike effects of a finicky brush or the 
scumbling attempts of one who essays to give impressions 
but has none. 

Nature's lights and shadows are not as strongly marked as 
sometimes shown on canvas. Her light runs more to middle- 
tints, her shadows less to sombreness, if light at all is there; 
and both with imperceptible gradations will ever harmonize; 
the intensest brilliancy and the deepest gloom are all filled with 
ever passing and palpitating lightwaves, the darting beam and 
the creeping shade— glowing, flashing, scintillating or absorb- 
ing, enfolding, dying. • 

How few understand the true color of Nature. Do many 
painters study the anatomy of a rock or of a tree. Every rock 
in Nature is stained with countless breaking tints of vegetation ; 
every tree, every leaf has a perpetually changing wealth of 
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tones as light falls on it, which the most gorgeous palette can 
scarcely reach. 

And Nature's skies ! Many painters hide their skies by trees 
and whatnot. Go out into the country, look around and up and 
down, and notice that two-thirds of what Nature offers is sky. 
The best counterfeiter of Nature must make her skies his special 
study. Her clouds rolling, murky, feathery, flying; they pre- 
sent scene after scene, picture after picture, glory after glory. 
Her most ponderous and lightless masses, or floating fleeces 
flecked with the gold of heaven ; her numberless groups of bil- 
lowy fragments or evanescent film in which the sunbeams swim, 
form most of the picture. Holland is the artists' paradise, also 
because of its mighty skies. 

Without atmosphere no outdoor picture can be accurate nor 
faithful nor even successful. Pigment untempered by atmos- 
phere, is ink unfecundated by brains — sterile. It is said that 
air is invisible. Air becomes visible by what it hides. Atmos- 
phere is visible air. In theatric effect we are familiar with the 
expedient of interposing invisible lace between the stage-scene 
and the audience, and this device serves the purpose that atmos- 
phere does in Nature. This atmosphere or air is an entity, not 
only softening the distance with gray but often adding enrich- 
ing tones by sky-reflections. Thereby metallic, wooden hard- 
ness becomes vitalized — as nothing that breathes can live with- 
out air, so without air the outdoor painting is dead. 

These four qualities are perfectly legitimate requirements of 
the perfect painting of Nature. And perfectly executed they 
produce the lasting painting of power. 

It is coming to be generally recognized that there is -much to 
be gained for the cause of the fine arts in this country by the 
proper education of children. In our colleges and schools pro- 
vision is made for instruction in: drawing and modeling, so that 
now few boys and girls leave our public institutions of learn- 
ing without having acquired a rudimentary knowledge of art. 
This is well as far as it goes. But if art is to flourish in the 
United States we must have something more than mere tech- 
nical teaching to build upon. We must educate children: to a 
love for pictures and statues. The practice to put good pictures 
and reproductions of worthy works of art in- school buildings 
is wholesome. In no other way can we hope so easily to elevate 
the art taste of the community for the next generation. 

Although, like the poet, the artist is born, not made, yet ap- 
preciation of art is a matter of education. No child ever learned 
to love good literature simply from being taught penman- 
ship; neither is it possible from the drawing-book only to be- 
come imbued with a love for art. France has long recognized 
this fact, and the eminence of the French people in matters of 
art is a lesson directly to the point. Teach the children to use 
their eyes and minds, as well as their hands, as a means of ac- 
quiring art knowledge, and we may reasonably hope that in a 
few years this country will no longer be the market for spuri- 
ous Corots and Daubignys; that our public statues of the future 
will be less offensive, and that our cities and towns will become 
architecturally more beautiful. 

A wide step in .advance is now made by Mr. William S.. 
Hurley of Brooklyn, who is possessed of a large and fine col- 
lection of paintings. He has proposed to the Brooklyn Prin- 
cipals' Association to place his entire art collection for one 
year at the disposition of the schools, offering to pay all ex- 
penses connected with the exhibit, transferring pictures from 
school to school, hanging, insuring, etc. This is a munificent 
offer and declares a practical side of philanthropy applied to art 
patronage. Mr. Hurley's example might well be followed in 
other places. 

:j: * # 

In conversation and correspondence recently with some of 
the Western dealers, as Messrs. Reinhart, O'Brien, Thurber, 
Moulton, Noonan and Kocian, I find that interest in art in the 
West is much in evidence. 



The Chicago Art Institute, the Cincinnati School and other 
institutions do not lose all their best pupils for the East. Many 
good and promising men and women are building up centers 
of art from which splendid reputations may evolve. 

Buyers are becoming more eclectic and discerning. Knowl- 
edge of true, art is rapidly increasing. Western collectors that 
have at one time been fooled by fakirs of the Spiridon stripe, 
are no longer their prey. It is noticeable that for instance the 
modern Dutch school, which only is appreciated by the advanced 
collector, is far more popular at present in the West than it is 
in the East, except Boston. I learn of several important ex- 
amples of Neuhuys, Israels, Blommers and Kever having been 
recently added to collections in Milwaukee and St. Paul. 

Even that dangerous pitfall,, the collecting of old masters, is 
carefully considered, and the mart for Eastern bogus products 
does no longer lie at yonder side of the Alleghanies. An Eastern 
fake collector, who endeavored to dispose of a lot of tohu-bohu 
— as the French would call such hodgepodge — to some people 
out there, was quickly told to go elsewhere. Most of the facts 
which enabled me to expose a certain expert, came from the 
West. On the other hand, it is seen that Western enterprise 
and knowledge sometimes get ahead of^the East, as Mr. Reid 
Northrop of St. Louis has just succeeded in snapping away 
from an Eastern collector a find in the shape of an excellent 
example by Rubens : "The Christchild, Madonna and St. John." 
m It all shows the progress of Art interests throughout this 
country. 

* * * 

Of the many editorial references to the heavy duty laid on 
the importation of the famous Rubens, which is reproduced on 
the front page, the best appeared in the Chicago News, which 
speaks 'its mind in a facetious, but none the less effective way 
in alluding to our senseless duty on art. From the Chicago 
sanctum the honeyed words flow thusly : 

"There ought to be a considerable accession of prosperity 
among native artists after the government has fostered them to 
the extent of $26,000 in a lump by levying that amount of duty 
on Rubens' painting, "The Holy Family/' The original valu- 
ation of the picture was $40,000, and it necessarily follows that 
any American artist has about a 70 per cent, advantage over 
Rubens in the matter of supplying art to the people of the 
United States. A local artist can paint the Holy Family, sell 
the picture for $60,000, and still underbid the foreigner by. full 
$6000, whereas if there were no protective tariff the American 
would have to sell his picture for less than $40,000, because 
at that price the Flemish workman would step in and get the 
trade. Nothing could be clearer than this. Yet American 
artists who are $26,000 to the good on this single transaction 
sometimes complain that art is not appreciated in this country. 
The incidental fact that America spends some millions yearly 
in sending young and even old men abroad to look at the great 
paintings in European galleries, and that the more great paint- 
ings there are in this country the more chance there is of keep- 
ing some of the millions at home, is quite beside the question." 



Watercolor paintings by American artists have again been 
shown in a representative manner at the Salmagundi Club, and 
are also now on view at the Knoedler Gallery. 

At the Salmagundi exhibition many of the members, whose 
work has heretofore been noticed, had sent in good examples. 
At the same time it gave pleasure to notice the creditable work 
of others ; for instance a well drawn and delicately colored 
"Coquette" by Matt. Schlesinger, F. Mcintosh Arnold's 
"Calm," James S. King's "On the Canal, Brookdale," and a 
portrait by Geo. W. Cohen. L. Fred. Hurd's "Nearing Shore" 
was an ambitious effort, well sustained, and Robt. F. Blood- 
good's "Voices* of the Storm," carried out in force the artist's 
conception. Edward G. Seiber's "The Ox-team" was excellent. 
None of these men has ever been . mentioned in these columns, 
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THE BLUE AND WHITE MANTEL IN THE SMOKING ROOM OF THE SALMAGUNDI CLUB, THE TILES OF WHICH WERE PAINTED BY ARTIST MEMBERS OF- THE 
CLUB, AND WHICH WAS DESCRIBED SOME TIME AGO IN THIS MAGAZINE. 



but the examples shown in this exhibition make their work' 
worthy of the notice of collectors. 

At the Knoedler Gallery some of the best work- of well- 
known men is found. Two of the three watercolors by Albert 
Herter are conceived in the Japanese style and executed with 
rich color, correct lines and decorative 'effect; Winslow Ho- 
mer's leaves are free and expressive ;• Albert Sterner's light and 
delicate. Dutch subjects are treated of by Amy Cross, Clara 
McChesney and James Kinsella. Will Robinson shows good 
feeling in his French coast scene, while Verplanck Birney again 
declares success in his outdoor compositions to which of 
late he is more frequently devoting himself. The figures by 
Francis Day are well pleasing and other artists as McCord, 
Palmer, Harry Eaton and Rehn contribute to make this an ex- 
ceedingly interesting exhibit. 

At the same place there is shown some portrait work by Mrs. 
Leslie Cotton, which deserves more than a passing glance, al- 
though in one or two the fountain of inspiration seems to have 
been drawn from some of the early English portraits. Withal 
she manifests versatility in handling and complete sympathy 
with her subjects. 



George Boyle, an English artist, severely handicapped by 
a fulsome, typewritten account of his homestanding, is ;intro- 
dnced by Fischel, Adler and Schwartz. His work deserves 
notice for its luminosity and tender feeling. While in general 
aspect it appears weak and conventional, it does not lack: cred- 
itable results, notably in its cloud effects. \ 

The note in the last number about paintings to be had at 
auctions of Jiousehold furniture at private residences brought 
forth at once a case in point. Last year a lady bought for $50 
a painting said to be by a well-known Brooklyn artist. The 
auctioneer being^. acquainted with the lady, congratulated her 
with her bargain" assuring her that the frame alone was worth 
as much. Last week the painting was taken out of its frame 
and submitted to the artist in question, who declared it a for- 
gery. Now the canvas is in the attic as the owner does not 
care for the bother of a lawsuit— and that is just what fakirs 
rely on ; because people that buy paintings belong generally to 
a class of noncombatants. 

And again I say : buy of the artist direct or of responsible 
dealers or at honest auctions. 
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The oft-repeated criticisms of some of our New York statuary 
have come prominently forward by the rules recently laid down 
by the Park Board. So far these refer to statues to be erected, 
they mean nothing new, as they are covered by the require- 
ments of the charter. But there is one clause referring to the 
removal of existing statuary on the recommendation of the Art 
Commission, which is an initiatory step, throwing the respon- 
sibility on the Art Commission, but at the same time facilitat- 
ing the execution of any desire on the part of our artistic guar- 
dians to clear the City Beautiful of its marring spots. Whether 
the Art Commission will assume the responsibility remains to 
be seen. ' 

If they do, we may rely on due conservatism. Not all statues 
or monuments at present existent and lacking artistic excel- 
lence, should be removed — that is abolished. There are certain 
associations connected with some of them, which demand leni- 
ency of judgment. Such are the Worth monument, the La- 
fayette statue in Union Square, the Webster statue in Central 
Park. What is required is a removal to less conspicuous places 
of the Cox statue at Lafayette Place, the Greeley statue at 
Broadway and Thirty-third street, and the breaking up into 
junk of the Scott, Halleck and Burns monstrosities at the Mall. 
The removal of the Pilgrim by Ward to a better site is, I take 
it, entirely within the limits of the present powers of the Park 
Board, and should at once be consummated. 
; The article under Sculpture by my occasional contributor 
Seedoub le Yusee is very a propos, and worthy of serious con- 
sideration. 

; The 76th Annual Exhibition of the Academy of Design will 
be held in the galleries of the Fine Arts Building in 57th street 
in January, 1901. This means that the success of the last mid- 
winter show has been sufficient to warrant a renewed effort. 
As the time will now be better understood, no artists will be 
left out, as happened last January; and the wisdom of this 
merging of Fall and Spring Academy into one exhibition will 
be more and more apparent. 




ANTONIO MANCINI. 

THE ANTHEM SINGER. 

(In the collection of Maison Artz, The Hague.) 



When in 1870 in London Daubigny introduced M. Durand- 
Ruel to Monet and Pissaro the strongest champion of the new 
cult had been found. This dealer and expert of reputation 
undertook to enlighten the public, and after a struggle of well 
nigh twenty years, with railleries and jeers from critics and 
amateurs, he has had, for ten years past, the satisfaction of 
seeing his insight and sympathy rewarded by approval. In 
1873 ne published an album of three hundred watercolors, in 
which he dared to place besides the most celebrated works of 
Rousseau, Corot,- Dupre and Troyon, reproductions of the 
work of Manet, Degas, Monet, Pissaro and Puvis de Cha- 
vannes — to-day these works hang side by side on the walls of 
the best art galleries and private collections. 

The works of Monet and Renoir which are now exposed at 
the Durand-Ruel galleries furnish the best historical review of 
the luminarist school that has ever been seen ; for there we may 
see the earliest work of Monet, dating from the sixties, to the 
latest products. We see here development. In a few instances 
we find here what to us may yet seem opera-bouffe efforts with 
baffling absurdities— but even these we may yet appreciate by 
and by — more frequently, however, the nitrations of light 
through supplementary and complementary colors, transpa- 
rently touched with the clairvoyance of instinct through the 
delicate emotions of the eye. 

Most of these canvases are painted with a clear palette and 
pure colors, vibrating with the warmest and most harmonious 
effects; that non-couleur black is entirely expunged and the 
browns and ochers proscribed, only six colors of the rainbow 
are used. By rendering rapidly and surely what they felt, the 
artists have struggled to secure the fugitive effects of Nature. , 

The accusation sometimes made that the impressionist sac- 
rifices form to color is here refuted in the perfectly drawn ; 
"Nude" by Renoir (No. 36) which is a capable demonstration : 
of the fact that form is absolute; it is not a melodramatic ; 
nymph but a well-built reality. Nor do Nos. 37 and 38 need | 
color alone to distinguish "a rose from a carnation," as petals ; 
and leaves have Nature's graceful curlings as well as her won- ' 
derful colorgamut. The garrishness of some of these canvases ' 
is atoned for by the sincerity, the evident earnestness of these ; 
protestants against academic color rules. 

Two canvases arrived at the Fine Arts Building in 57th 
street too late by only one hour — the jury for the present ex- 
hibition having just gone home. 

The paintings are now on exhibition at the Macbeth Gal- 
lery and are from the brush of W. L. Lathrop, to whose work 
attention ha9 already been called. Here we have two land- 
scapes, showing valleys in Pennsylvania, with a barn here, a 
farmhouse yonder. All that need be said is that, if in the so- 
ciety exhibition, they would have been of the best landscapes 
shown. They are vibrating with clear mountain atmosphere, 
the light tone is delicious, one forgets to look for technique— 
the window is thrown open and we look into Nature as she is. 
Tryon, Davis, or Dewing rarely pained better. 

It is a pleasure to notice how in this gallery the work of 
the best men is shown. Besides Minor, Murphy and Howe 
there hang some examples from the Californian Charles Rollo 
Peters, which have the same subtlety of feeling and exquisite 
touch as the canvases exposed last fall at the Union League 
Club. Another Californian, Miss Regina O'Kane, shows a 
lot of wild flowers in pleasing confusion executed with well- 
grounded dexterity. A "Jersey Cornfield" by Henry Poore is 
a pleasant reminder of the artist's ability when he leaves the 
dog kennel for a wider paysagery. The work of the young 
Trenton artist, F. H. Clark, shows ambition wrongly di- 
rected. While it has passages indicating strength, the tend- 
ency to become an imitator of imitators is apparent. If Mr. 
Clark would cut loose from his leading strings a good artist 
may be saved to our native school. 

Of supreme importance are however some examples from 
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Blakelock, shown here. This artist came as near being like 
Turner as a colorist, while still . remaining Blakelock, as any 
painter that ever lived. In these canvases, now seen for the 
first time, he is to be recognized as a great painter, who spoke 
the language of the brush with force, precision, rhythm and 
melody, To him the truths of Nature's tones and chiaroscura 
were revealed and he gives them to us in simplicity and breadth. 
With the fulness and impetuosity of his mind — now alas va- 
cant — he threw himself into portraying with sacred sympathy 
all the exquisite gradations and varied touches of light in 
every cranny of the leafage and all the glowing splendor of a 
sinking sun that binds the hours of day and night. To him 
the gloom of light or its victory kindles, sparkles, declines. 
His trees swing their boughs or fork their branches in all the 
freedom of Nature's symmetry. These half-dozen pictures 
should have a wall to themselves, with plenty of space around. 
They will transform any room into Nature's sanctuary. 

Nothing is more distressing next to the sight of pictures 
destroyed by neglect, than to see old pictures that have become 
victims of the picture-restoring empiric — pictures overcleaned, 
scraped and scrubbed down to the very canvas or wood and 
after being cruelly skinned in this way, then elaborately touched 
up, and the clumsy accidents of the restorer's tools all' painted 
over to hide the wounds and scars inflicted. 

Few pictures, more than one hundred years old, but show 
the signs of age. Careless handling, chemical influences, the 
attacks of varying temperature, damp and mould rotting the 
canvas — many causes contribute to the necessity of picture res- 
torations. 

This need is the quack's opportunity. Ruthlessly he sets to 
work, apparently to find as many openings as possible for the 
use of. his own brush. Whereas the true picture cleaner, like 
the late Mr. Buttery of London, will apply fresh pigment only 
in direst necessity and as a very last resort. 

Many old pictures are found every day in out of the way 
places, here and abroad. The vast majority of these are bad 
pictures, worthless trash. But now and then a valuable find 
is made. Then the greatest care should be taken in the selec- 
tion of the cleaner. Most of those in the business are vandals. 
One must be chosen whose bump of reverence is sufficiently 
developed to enable him to beware from putting his hands 
desecratingly on work that may have been done by a Murillo 
or a Raphael. 

It is a rigid condition that nothing should be done to an old 
painting that is not absolutely necessary to bring it back to 
its original state. 

. * * * 

The Chicago Art Institute has again been remembered. 
This time it has fallen heir to fifty thousand dollars by the will 
of Sidney A. Kent of Chicago, who died a few days ago. 

The magnificent collection of Oriental art of Mr. William 
Churchill Oastler was dispersed by auction last week. There 
was a fine array of antique Chinese porcelains, Japanese 
lacquers, metal work, jades, ivory carvings and many other 
objects, forming over 1100 numbers in all. 

The exhibition which preceded the sale was of extreme im- 
portance in providing an opportunity to compare the modern 
stuff that is sent into this country, with the superior artistic 
orientalia which a connoisseur of Mr. Oastler's taste and knowl- 
edge may bring together. All the work shown was by the 
artist-craftsman as distinguished from the turned out product 
of the mechanic. 

* * * 

The collection of pictures of George P. Folts, Esq., of New 
York City, which has been on exhibition for several months 
in the old Academy of Design building, and to which refer- 
ence has been made, was sold at public auction by W, B. Nor- 
man at the Fifth Avenue auction rooms a few days ago. It 
would have been better business to have the canvases taken 
out of the frames and have these frames sold to artists or even 



to the downtown gold-refiners, 
have been greater financially. 



The results obtained might 



New evidences of aroused art interest throughout the coun- 
try come continually to hand. This time I would refer to the 
movement of the building of Public Art Galleries. Following 
city of Buffalo to possess a temple of art in the near future, 
there is now an effort being made by the Nebraska Art Associa- 
tion to organize annual exhibitions of works of art at Lincoln, 
the State capital, ultimately to be followed by the erection of a 
museum. 

Looking already for such a building is the Ladies' Committee 
of the Art Association at San Jose; Cal., which lacks only $2500^ 
toward the erection of a fireproof building in Normal Square, 
to house the collections of Mrs. Miles P. O'Connor, which has 
been offered to that city. 

Toronto, Can., is also endeavoring to secure a museum 
through the efforts of its Woman's Art Association under the 
active leadership of Mrs. Dignam, the president. 

Mr. Hermon A. Kelley of the building committee of the 
Cleveland, Ohio, museum has been collecting photographs and 
m some cases the working plans of many modern American 
and European art galleries, whereby the recorded experience of 
the past will enable this committee to submit plans for an ideal 
museum. 

In Philadelphia the movement, started six years ago, for the 
establishment of a worthy museum, is being revived. Either 
Memorial Hall will be enlarged or a new 4,000,000 dollar mu- 
seum will be built. Mr; P. A. B. Widener is one of the commis- 
sioners having this matter in charge, and a decision between the 
two plans will soon be reached. / 

* ' * * 

Reference has of late been made to the great advance in 
prices of paintings. It was noted how^men like Wyant, Inness, 
Sisley and others received comparatively little for works that 
afterwards brought many thousands. . 

I might give a few instances from the history of art, which 
show that this has always been so. 

One of Michael Angelo's first statues was bought for 12 
ducats. Domenichino received 150 francs for his "Communion 
of St. Jerome." Correggio's "Saint Jerome," bn : which he 
worked for six months, netted him 550 francs, and his "Night"' 
480 francs. "The Marriage of Cana" in the Louvre was orig- 
inally sold for 400 francs. Poussin sold his pictures for 8 
francs when he was young. Rembrandt's now famous master- 
pieces sold at auction for from 30 to 100 guilders, as I showed 
last year. Gericault received only 600 francs for his invaluable 
"Shipwreck of the Medusa." Although Claude Lorraine sold 
two of his pictures for 45,000 francs, an immense sum at the 
time, these same paintings brought afterwards 250,000 francs. 
Millet's "The Angelus," recaptured by M. Chauchard . for 
France for 750,000 francs, brought its author but a mere pit- 
tance. The exceedingly rare portraits by Bernard van Orley, 
one of whose pictures was sold at the King of Holland's sale 
in 1850 for £550, were originally painted by the artist for 30 
francs apiece. 

Very few artists in their lifetime received the appreciation 
which was bestowed upon Polyteclus, of whom Julius Caesar 
bought a statuette for a sum equal in our money of 127,000 dol- 
lars, which at that time was more than a king's ransom. 

A wider knowledge of art and a keener appreciation of the 
beautiful among the multitudes make these discrepancies, how- 
ever, rarer, and we see that the really great artists already in 
their lifetime receive the golden chaplet. 

* * * 

The American Commissioner's decision to bar the golden 
statue of Maude Adams from the American exhibits at the Paris 
Exposition is eminently sound. The whole plan of this statue 
was an advertising scheme without the least condoning artistic 
merit. 



